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XVIII. —THE RELATION OF THE HEROIC PLAY 

TO THE ROMANCES OP BEAUMONT 

AND FLETCHER. 

In the study of the heroic play it has been rather generally 
assumed that Dryden and his fellow-playwrights went direct 
to France for their models and established in England a 
form of drama distinct from anything that had preceded 
them. The French romance and the French drama, because 
they had an influence on the Restoration drama, have been 
regarded as its sole progenitors. The position of D'Avenant 
as the connecting link between the earlier and the later 
drama has been recognized ; Dryden himself acknowledges 
his indebtedness to the author of The Siege of Rhodes. But 
very little has been done to show that a stream of influence 
percolates from the Jacobean drama through D'Avenant 
to the heroic play. 1 Of course, it is easy to exaggerate 
resemblances, to imagine similarities of capital importance, 
and to proclaim a paramount influence; but, nevertheless, 
a priori reasons are in favor of an influence, and a com- 
parison of the two types of drama will, it seems to me, 
undoubtedly show a connection between them which is more 
than casual. 

Even as early as Marlowe the heroic type of character 
was not unknown, though it was not, of course, the same as 
the mouthpiece of the rant of the heroic play. Tamburlaine, 
Faustus, and Barabas are not so unrelated in many of their 
characteristics to Almanzor and Maximin that they must be 
regarded as belonging to an entirely different stream of 

1 The relation of D'Avenant to the romantic and the heroic drama will 
be the subject of a later treatment. For a brief discussion, see Child, M. 
L. Notes, xix, pp. 166 f. 
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dramatic tendency. Marlowe's heroes are like Dryden's in 
their contempt of the impossible and their overwhelming 
desire to attain their ends. They scorn opposition, are 
utterly without fear, and in their most frenzied moods fly in 
the face of the powers above. They differ, however, in their 
relation to love. The Marlovian hero treats love as second- 
ary to the attainment of power. Faustus wishes to see 
Helen, because he is intoxicated with the Renaissance of 
beauty, of which she is but a manifestation, not from any 
personal love for her as a woman. Tamburlaine's love is 
a mere incident ; and Barabas has only hate. Of somewhat 
the same type is Hotspur, though he is presented with 
infinitely greater art. He is ready to dare anything, he 
will stand no opposition, and he has a loftier conception of 
honor than those who only prate about it. His love, also, 
is a mere incident in his vigorous, warlike existence; it is 
not the object of his heroism. But the hero of the heroic 
play is first and always a lover, and his heroism is directed 
invariably towards the attainment of his love. 

Dryden in his Essay of Heroic Plays 1 recognizes the kinship 
of his Almanzor with a character beyond the gap of the Pro- 
tectorate. He says : " If I would take the pains to quote an 
hundred passages of Ben Johnson's Cethegus, I could easily 
show you, that the rodomontades of Almanzor are neither so 
irrational as his, nor so impossible to be put in execution ; 
for Cethegus threatens to destroy Nature, and to raise a new 
one out of it; to kill all the Senate for his part of the 
action ; to look Cato dead ; and a thousand other things as 
extravagant he says, but performs not one action in the 
play." Yet it is only in this respect that Ben Jonson's 
character resembles Dryden's heroes. He is not even the 
chief personage in the play, he has nothing to do with love, 
and his words, are neutralized by his lack of performance. 

1 Essays of John Dryden, edited by W. P. Ker, I, 157. 
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The impression he leaves of his "heroism," notwithstand- 
ing Dryden, is nothing so great as Almanzor's. He be- 
longs merely to the type of hero in the earlier drama, which 
developed into the full-fledged type of the later. 

It is, however, with the romantic plays 1 of Beaumont and 
Fletcher that the most striking resemblances will be found 
to exist. These dramatists were not only exceedingly popu- 
lar in their day, but the numerous editions of their plays up 
to and during the period of the Restoration as well as the 
revivals of their principal plays on the stage show that they 
had by no means ceased to be a literary force. That 
they should have been without influence on the drama- 
tists of the Restoration would be strange indeed. Dry- 
den's frequent reference to them attests his familiarity 
with their work and affords grounds for seeking their influ- 
ence in his plays. And what applies to Dryden will apply 
with almost equal force to the other writers of heroic plays. 

On the other hand, one must not suppose that the heroic 
play is but an imitation of the romantic. The genres have 
distinct individualities. The romantic play is concerned 
with love and its concomitant passions of jealousy, hate, 
revenge, all exhibited in full fruition ; the heroic play deals 
with love and a kind of exaggerated valor, with only 
sporadic exhibitions of jealousy, generosity, and revenge. 
The conflict of emotions is much greater in the romantic 
than in the heroic play. Misunderstandings which give 
rise to jealousy, estrangement, despair, and death are a stock 
in trade of the romantic play, but they are a mere circum- 
stance in the heroic. A frightful dilemma like Thierry's in 
Thierry and Theodoret calls out a display of emotion beyond 
anything in the later drama. It is the obvious that occasions 

'These plays are especially Philaster, The Maid's Tragedy, Thierry and 
Theodoret, A King and no King, Four Plays in One, and Cupid's Revenge. 
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the situations of the heroic play — parental opposition, the 
married state of one of the lovers ; it is the removal of an 
external obstacle, not internal conflict, that here constitutes 
action. Nothing comes between the lover and his lady to 
cause either to be thrown into an agony of doubt. The 
problem in the romantic play involves the heart to heart 
relations of the lovers ; in the heroic play it is merely the 
removal of an obstructive force in the way of marriage. 
Consequently, there is in the heroic play a constant back- 
ground of war, either in progress or arising from the action 
of the drama or threatening to break forth. The wars are 
usually connected with the love affairs of the hero and they 
furnish him with opportunities for showing his valor and 
winning his love. In the romantic play, on the other hand, 
there is an absence of all this. The actual clash of arms is 
not presented on the stage nor is it heard behind the scenes. 
Moreover, there is another difference in that the romantic 
play is a poetic drama ; such characters as the forlorn maiden 
are presented in a beauty of poetic treatment peculiar to this 
period. In the heroic play, however, actual poetic beauties 
are comparatively rare, and there is almost entirely lacking 
a poetic presentation of character or incident. 

But it is with the resemblances and not with the differ- 
ences between the heroic and the romantic plays that this paper 
is concerned. The influence of the romantic plays of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher on those of Shakspere has already been 
made the subject of study by Professor Thorndike, 1 so that 
it seems clear that Shakspere actually imitated the type 
in his romances. The heroic dramatists did not imitate 
Beaumont and Fletcher in the same way, but they borrowed 

1 The Influence of Beaumont and Fletcher on Shakspere, by Ashley H. 
Thorndike, Worcester, 1900. I must acknowledge my great indebtedness 
to this admirable piece of work, which I have used freely throughout the 
following pages. 
11 
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devices, characters, and situations which had proved effec- 
tive in the romantic play. 

With the exception of the work of D'Avenant, the heroic 
play may be regarded as stretching from 1664, the date of 
Dryden and Howard's Indian Queen and Orrery's Henry V, 
to 1720, the date of Hughes's Siege of Damascus. The 
period of greatest productivity was from 1664 to 1678, 
when the work of Dryden, Orrery, and Otway, and most 
of that of Settle and Crowne was complete. Dryden's contri- 
butions ceased with Aurengzebe in 1676, the year of Otway's 
Don Carlos, Settle's Ibrahim and Conquest of China, Lee's 
Gloriana and Sophonisba, and Durfey's Siege of Memphis. 
The Conquest of Granada, which may be regarded as the 
heroic play, par excellence, was acted in 1669 and 1670, and 
was published in 1672 with the prefatory essay 'On Heroic 
Plays.' 

Of the plays produced during this time those of Dryden 
are taken as furnishing the type, from which those of Orrery, 
Otway, Crowne, and the others vary to a greater or less 
extent. Dryden and Orrery are exact contemporaries and 
their plays rather closely resemble each other. After the 
preliminary work of D'Avenant, they wrote the first fully 
developed heroic plays, and in any study of origins their 
plays may be considered as furnishing the standard. 

I. PLOT. 

The heroic play, especially Dryden's, conforms on the 
whole to the following composite type. A hero of soldierly 
qualities and matchless valor falls suddenly in love with the 
beautiful and nobly bred heroine, who often belongs to a 
party opposed to the hero's, and he finds his love embarrassed 
on the one hand by a rival and on the other by forces for 
the time being superior to his own. The rival may be 
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generous or not ; in the end he fails. The forces may be the 
opposing will of king or parent, the requirement of morality 
upon which the heroine is insistent, the obstructive love of 
the villains, usually the king and the queen, for the heroine 
and the hero respectively. These obstacles the hero or other 
agencies remove, usually through the voluntary or imposed 
deaths of rivals and villains, so that the play ends in the 
happy union of the lovers. In some plays, notably Otway's, 
the forces prove too strong for the lovers, and the catastrophe 
involves the tragic deaths of the hero and the heroine as 
well as the deserved deaths of the villains. 

THE SCENE. 

1. The scene of the heroic play is, with few exceptions, 
in some country remote enough from England to be un- 
familiar to the average Englishman. Dryden's are in 
America, Granada, Agra, Aquileia; Orrery's in Hungary 
and the court of the Sultan, Syria, Sicily, with two in Eng- 
land; Otway's in ancient Greece and in Spain. There 
was a preference for places with a sort of splendor in keep- 
ing with heroic conditions. This corresponds exactly to the 
practise of Beaumont and Fletcher in their romances. They 
located their plays in Angiers, Armenia, Austracia, Lycia, 
Rhodes, Messina, Milan, Lisbon, and Athens. Neither 
they nor the heroic dramatists made any attempt to give an 
historical setting to their scenes. The Indians of Mexico 
were as chivalrous as the grandees of Spain, and the civiliza- 
tion of the new world was as advanced in all matters of 
thought and morals as that of the old. The world of the 
heroic was as unreal as that of romance. 

THE SUBJECT OF DRAMATIC INTEREST. 

2. The method of the heroic dramatist was essentially 
that of the romantic dramatist and not that of the chronicler. 
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Dryden and his fellows used historical material, but they 
disregarded the facts of history and made no effort to present 
a given period as a sequence of connected events. Their 
plays are concerned with royalty, usually with actual histori- 
cal personages, but they do not present a reign after the 
manner of the Shaksperean chronicle play. The sole interest 
is the heroic love, with the reign as the background. It is 
the love affair of Almanzor and Almahide, and not the fate 
of Boabdelin's kingdom that furnishes the interest of the 
Conquest of Granada. Orrery's Henry V, in contrast with 
Shakspere's, relegates to an entirely secondary interest the 
exploits of Henry as king, and makes his rivalry with Tudor 
for the love of Katharine and his ultimate success the main 
interest. So in Beaumont and Fletcher's Maid's Tragedy, 
the interest is the revenge of the injured husband and brother 
on the wicked king and not in any sense the failure of the 
king as a sovereign. In the same way the problem of A 
King and No King is the love of Arbaces for his supposed 
sister, not his career on the throne. Yet in both cases, as 
also in the heroic plays, thrones are tottering to the accom- 
paniment of the romantic or the heroic interest. Neither 
type, moreover, has any sympathy with the bourgeois con- 
cerns of the domestic play. 

THE CONTRAST OF PUKE AND SENSUAL LOVE. 

3. In the plot itself there are certain resemblances to the 
plots of the romantic plays. It has been observed in the 
romantic plays l that there is a contrast of pure, sentimental 
love with gross sensual passion. In Philaster the pure love 
of Philaster, Arethusa, and Euphrasia is contrasted with 
the sensuality of Pharamond and Megra ; the idyllic love of 
Thierry and Ordella in Thierry and Theodoret stands out 

'Thomdike, pp. 110 f. 
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against the bestial love of the queen for her paramour. And 
so of other romantic plays. In the typical heroic play, the 
passion of the wicked king and queen for the heroine and 
hero respectively conflicts with the love of the hero and the 
heroine. In the Indian Queen the intrigue of the Queen 
and Traxalla, and later the passion of each, diverted, accord- 
ing to strict heroic custom, towards the hero and the heroine 
respectively, is opposed to the love of Montezuma and 
Orazia. In Otway's Don Carlos, the passion of Don John 
and Eboli is contrasted with the love of the queen and the 
hero ; in Alcibiades the sinful passion of Theramnes for 
Timandra and of the queen for Alcibiades sets off the pure 
love of Alcibiades and Timandra. 

It is out of this conflict that the action of the heroic play 
springs, just as it does in the romances. In PhUaster the 
jealousy of the hero, the heroine's patient submission to 
insult, and the lovelorn maiden's self-abnegation are all due 
to the discovery of the intrigue of Pharamond and Megra, 
and the woman's desire to take it out on the heroine and her 
lover. In the Maid's Tragedy the overthrow of the king- 
dom and the deaths of the king, the injured husband, the 
repentant wife, and the lovelorn maiden are due to the clash- 
ing of the love of the husband for his shameless wife with 
the adulterous passion between her and the king. The same 
holds for Thierry and Theodoret, and the Triumph of Honour. 
In Otway's Don Carlos all the tragic events that fill the 
stage with carnage as the curtain falls are due to the villain- 
ous Eboli, whose intrigue with Don John stands out in ugly 
contrast to the love of Don Carlos for the queen. In 
Dryden's plays the passion of the wicked men and women 
for the true lovers constitutes the entire action ; it is that 
which keeps the lovers apart. Orrery's Tryphon consists in 
the conflict of pure with impure love, with the result that the 
villain kills himself and the lovers are united. The passions 
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aroused in this conflict between the two kinds of love are 
much fiercer in the romantic than in the heroic plays. 
Jealousy, revenge, incestuous and adulterous passion, love 
face to face with death or dishonor are some of the passions 
that torture the characters of the romantic plays. But in 
Dryden love is the chief emotion and it undergoes no violent 
wrenchings ; in Orrery jealousy is weakly portrayed and no 
feelings are very deeply stirred. Otway succeeds best in 
giving an impression of personal suffering ; one realizes that 
his characters feel pain when they are stretched upon the 
rack of circumstances. 

One of the contributing causes of the greater intensity of 
the emotions aroused in the romantic plays is the fact that 
the contrast between the pure and the impure love is more 
intense. The passions of the villains in the romantic plays 
are grosser, more sensual, more unblushing than in the heroic 
plays, with the possible exception of Otway's. The king 
and queen do not show so brazen an effrontery in their 
passion for the heroine and the hero as do the king and 
Evadne in the Maid's Tragedy, or as the queen and her 
paramour in Thierry and Theodoret. Often, indeed, this 
heroic passion, when scorned, turns to hate, or, as in the 
Indian Queen and Aurengzebe, ends in sudden conversion. 

VAEIETY OF ACTION. 

4. There is no character drawing in the strict sense of 
the word in the heroic plays; the individuals are types, 
nothing more. There is therefore a complete absence of 
psychological interest. Furthermore, there is no develop- 
ment of plot to create an interest independent of character, 
as there is in Shakspere's early comedies. The plots, on the 
whole, lack unity ; there is no commanding interest to hold 
them together. This being so, it is necessary to find some 
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interest which relieved them from utter banality in the 
minds of the theatre-goers of the seventeenth century. This 
is in the variety of the action, in the varied incidents that 
happen throughout the play and possess an independent 
interest. To illustrate : the Conquest of Granada has no 
character interest, no plot interest ; but it has this interest 
that something is happening in nearly every scene of the 
play. No sooner does Almanzor appear than he quells a 
riot between the warring factions, incidentally killing a 
leader of the opposite party. Then he is seized and ordered 
for execution, but he is discovered to be the valiant Almanzor 
and is freed by the king with apologies. At once he goes 
out against the Spaniards and takes the Duke of Arcos 
prisoner. By his magnanimous treatment of Arcos he incurs 
the king's wrath, and is persuaded to join a faction which 
has in the meantime been created against the king. The 
result is that the king is taken prisoner along with his 
betrothed Almahide. With her Almanzor at once falls des- 
perately in love and sues for her release. Refused he at 
once oscillates to the king again, and is in turn successful 
against the rebels. As a reward for his services he asks the 
king and Almahide's father for the hand of Almahide, is 
rejected, and when he resorts to violence, is bound. Later 
he leaves the city, knowing Almahide will marry the king. 
The second part of the play is marked by the same jumble 
of incidents, as disconnected and as free from development 
as those of the first part. It will be found on examination 
that the other plays of Dryden are constructed on this 
principle. Those of Orrery are much the same, except that 
the single scenes are less effective theatrically ; they are 
levelled down to a more depressing dulness than Dryden's. 
There is more unity in Otway's plays, but they consist also 
of effective scenes which keep the attention of the audience 
as much as does the unity of design working through the 
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plot. Thus in Don Carlos the hero reveals his feelings to the 
traitor Ruy-Gomez. Ruy-Gomez like Iago instils jealousy 
in the mind of the king concerning his wife and Don Carlos. 
The king rages, orders Posa to kill both the queen and 
Don Carlos, a command Posa will not obey. The king 
banishes Don Carlos. The wicked Eboli, who is at the 
bottom of all the villainy, makes love to Don Carlos and is 
repulsed. She obligingly plans a plot by which the king 
can see Don Carlos with the queen. Her husband kills 
Posa and finds in his pocket dispatches incriminating Don 
Carlos ; later he discovers the infidelity of his own wife. 
Don Carlos is seized, the queen is poisoned, Eboli mortally 
wounded confesses her crimes, and Don Carlos commits 
suicide. The king stabs Gomez and, for variety's sake, 
goes mad. These are stirring scenes indeed. 

In their plays the aim of Beaumont and Fletcher as of the 
heroic dramatists, was " to present a series of situations, each 
of which should be interesting of itself and should contrast 
with its neighbors, and all of which should combine suffi- 
ciently to lead up to a startling theatrical climax. There is 
nothing epical about their construction ; it is not truly dra- 
matic like that of Shakespeare's tragedies, where the action 
is in part developed from character ; but it is skillfully suited 
to theatrical effectiveness." This is illustrated from the 
plays : " A girl disguised as a boy is stabbed by the man 
she loves ; a woman, convicted of adultery, boldly defies her 
accusers and slanders the princess ; a king is in love with his 
supposed sister ; a king is persuaded to kill the firsf woman 
coming from a temple and encounters the queen, who is 
unknown to him." ' There is no doubt that Beaumont and 
Fletcher were eminently successful in their separate scenes, 
so much so that to-day we feel their power. This cannot be 
said of the scenes of the heroic play. They are too artificial, 

1 Thorndike, p. 113. 
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too much an exploitation of the hero's greatness or the vil- 
lain's wickedness. The trial scene of St. Catharine in 
Tyrannic Love, where the wheel is broken by an angel, and 
the scene of the vindication of Almahide's honor in the Con- 
quest of Granada, do not convince as do the great scenes in 
the romances. 

A contributing factor to the variety and effectiveness of 
the action is that the love affairs are inseparably bound up 
with state affairs. In all of Dryden's so-called tragic plays 
except Aurengzebe, the sovereign is slain as the direct or 
indirect result of the love affairs; at any rate, his death 
makes possible the marriage of the lovers. His life and the 
stability of the throne are bound up with his love, and the 
heroic interest is heightened because a king becomes involved 
in a life and death struggle. None but royalty or high 
nobility is worthy of serious treatment in an heroic play ; 
consequently affairs of state lend interest to the love affairs. 

The same situation exists in the romantic plays. They 
also deal with exalted personages only, whose fate involves 
that of the state. In the Maid's Tragedy, the king is 
sntangled in a miserable intrigue and pays the penalty with 
his life, while his crown is being reft from him by the 
brother of the woman he had ruined. In A King and No 
King, Arbaces loses his crown by a happy revelation which 
makes his marriage possible, and thereby, too, he regains his 
crown. The love of Thierry for Ordella comes in conflict 
with the villainy of his mother so that he dies her victim. 
Thus " thrones are tottering and revolutions brewing " while 
the passions of individuals are being stirred. 

THE DENOUEMENT. 

5. It is to be expected that, if the heroic plays consist of 
more or less effectively theatric scenes, they will endeavor 
after special effectiveness in the denouement. An exam- 
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ination of Dryden's work shows his manifest intention of 
ending each play with its most effective scene. The methods 
adopted were usually artificial to a degree, of a nature some- 
times entirely surprising, and always more or less sensational 
in their effect. Thus, in the Indian Queen, the disappointed 
rival stabs himself, so comforted is he by the heroine's pity 
for him, while the lovers stand helpless in the power of their 
enemies. Suddenly news is brought of the arrival of the 
banished queen Amexia, who, it develops, is the mother of 
the hero. Thereupon the wicked queen repents, frees the 
hero, who at once slays the villain and receives his mother. 
The now repentant queen, after a nobly heroic speech, kills 
herself. All these events are sensational enough and im- 
probable enough to satisfy the requirements of any heroic 
dramatist. The denouement of the Indian Emperor is 
equally melodramatic. In Tyrannic Love sensationalism is 
still more rampant. Supernaturalism appears in the angel's 
destroying the torture wheel. In the resolution of the 
lovers' difficulties there is such a succession of stabbings that 
few escape ; the soldiers enter and give the crown to the 
hero. The Conquest of Granada amazes us with the defeat 
of Almanzor, but reassures us with the discovery that the 
leader of the victorious Spaniards is his father. We are 
still further comforted by the death of the long-suffering 
Boabdelin and the assurance that the heroically virtuous 
Almahide will marry Almanzor after a year of weeping 
widowhood. The elements that make the denouement of 
Aurengzebe are the conversion of the two wicked rivals, the 
spasm of jealousy which the hero feels when he sees his 
beloved with his dying rival in her arms, the self-immolation 
of the neglected wife, and the actual burning up of the queen 
in raving passion. 

An examination of the plays of Otway and Orrery reveals 
very much the same methods, the heaping together of sensa- 
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tional matter with a plentiful admixture of murders and 
suicides. Otway uses a method in favor among heroic 
dramatists, when in Don Carlos he lets the king know all 
too late that he has been tricked into believing his wife false. 
Then, very properly, he stabs the only guilty person not 
already mortally wounded, and goes mad himself. No ex- 
travagance was too great, no passion too harrowing, no device 
too patently artificial and improbable to be used in giving an 
effective end to the heroic situation. And there is nothing 
in the least inevitable about these denouements. One ending 
is as likely as another. Otway makes tragedies and Dryden 
does not. Dryden's plays could end tragically as well as 
not; only in his case his heroes are above the chances of 
fate ; circumstances work for them. With Otway's it is dif- 
ferent ; his plays end with the heroes overwhelmed by their 
fate. Dryden would have spared the queen in Don Carlos 
and would not have allowed the hero to die by his own 
hands ; all the others he would likely have consigned to 
death. And this is because the characterization of these 
plays amounts to nothing. They do not carry their fate in 
their own breasts ; it is placed upon them by the will of the 
dramatist. 

Now, in this respect the heroic play is but the successor 
of the romantic. Thorndike points out how effectively 
Beaumont and Fletcher worked out the denouement of 
their plays. "The denouement is never simple; it never 
turns out in just the way one would expect ; it never has the 
inevitableness of great tragedy. On the other hand, it is 
never, as in Measure for Measure, a long explanation of 
entanglements which the audience already understands. It 
usually does exhibit the lively variation of incidents, the 
succession of sharp surprises that we expect in effective 
melodrama." In the Maid's Tragedy " we have a number 
of situations, some not uncommon on the stage, welded 
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together in a denouement which is perhaps unequalled by 
any other in the Elizabethan drama in its power to hold the 
interest of an audience at fever heat. It holds this interest, 
moreover, after a scene of the greatest acting power ; it solves 
the difficult dramatic problem of maintaining the interest 
from the climax to the catastrophe. And yet this is no more 
than a fair example of the care with which Beaumont and 
Fletcher invariably heightened their denouements. While 
joining and contrasting a large number of situations, involving 
all sorts of vicissitudes and misfortunes, while infusing each 
situation with dramatic power and advancing to an intensely 
powerful climax, they also seem to have been more careful 
than their contemporaries in the development of a striking 
stage denouement." l 

It is, of course, in the effectiveness with which the de- 
nouement is worked out that the great difference lies between 
the best work of Dryden and that of Beaumont and Fletcher. 
It is the difference between artifice and art. Not one of the 
heroic dramatists had the fine technical skill of Beaumont 
and Fletcher ; none of them could produce the splendid 
theatric effects of their predecessors. The sudden appear- 
ances, conversions, revelations of identity, suicides, murders, 
and the like, which occur so frequently in the heroic play, 
are never worked into a scene of such tremendous intensity 
as the great scene in the Maid's Tragedy. Yet, though the 
heroic dramatists did not attain the success of their romantic 
predecessors, we cannot admit that there is no relation 
between the two. The heroic dramatists were trying to do 
with their wooden plays what Beaumont and Fletcher brought 
to such a state of theatric perfection in their living repre- 
sentations of dramatic situations. The same elements appear 
in both. There is hardly a device in the heroic play that is 
not already in the romantic ; the few which occur are but 

1 Op. cit., pp. 114 f. 
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natural extensions of devices already used. The difference 
is in the skill with which these devices are employed. 

THE TEAGIC ELEMENT. 

6. Dry den calls these plays tragedies. The term is rather 
loosely used and is evidently intended to cover any play in 
which deaths occur. In none of his heroic plays, however, 
is either of the lovers killed. In the Conquest of Granada 
the scheming Lyndaraxa and her two lovers are killed, 
they being the principals in the subplot, the king Boabdelin 
happily is slain in battle with the Spaniards, but the hero 
Almanzor, and the heroine Almahide, have only to wait 
during the year of Almahide's conventional widowhood till 
they shall be married. The Indian Queen, the Indian Em- 
peror, aud Aurengzebe do not present any noteworthy differ- 
ences to the type. Tyrannic Love, however, is not quite the 
same, since it has a double interest. The part concerned 
with the Christian martyr ends with her death and thus 
deserves to be classed as tragedy ; that dealing with the love 
of the Empress and the hero ends much like the Conquest of 
Granada, and is not tragedy. There are two plays, how- 
ever, which differ radically from these, and yet may be 
grouped as heroic ; they are the tragi-comedy, The Maiden 
Queen, aud the "comedy," Marriage a la Mode. Both con- 
tain matter which has tragic possibilities as well as matter 
which is frankly comic. Marriage d. la Mode, Scott conjec- 
tures, 1 was changed from an heroic play proper into a tragi- 
comedy, " or rather a tragedy and comedy," in consequence 
of the ridicule heaped upon the heroic play by the Rehearsal. 
In neither of these plays do events reach a tragic issue, and 
each contains comic matter such as does not appear in the 
heroic plays proper. Orrery's plays are much like Dryden's, 

■Scott-Saintsbury, I, pp. 120-2. 
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except that in Mustapha the ending is tragic owing to the 
death of the hero and his sworn brother. Tryphon and 
Altemira end with the deaths of leading characters but with 
the union of the lovers. Henry V and the Black Prince are 
tragi-comedies, though the tragic element in each is rather 
insignificant. Otway's two plays are eminently tragic. Of 
all the heroic plays, it may be said that about as many are 
pure tragedies as are tragedies after the fashion of the Con- 
quest of Granada. Among these plays are a few tragi-come- 
dies, not much more than half a dozen. 

The complete tragedy is a well-known type on the English 
stage and requires no comment. But the incomplete tragedy 
and the tragi-comedy are not so well known. Fletcher 
defines a tragi-comedy in these words : "A tragi-comedy is 
not so called in respect of mirth and killing, but in respect 
it wants deaths, which is enough to make it no tragedy, yet 
brings some near it, which is enough to make it no comedy, 
which must be a representation of familiar people, with such 
kind of trouble as no life be questioned: so that a god 
is as lawful in this as in a tragedy, and mean people as in a 
comedy." ' In view of this definition and the work of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher we can agree with Thorndike in regarding 
them as the first to study the type and formulate its rules. 
The type became very popular and continued so till the 
closing of the theatres. Dryden wrote five plays of this 
kind, Rival Ladies, Maiden Queen, Marriage d, la Mode 
(called by Dryden 'a comedy'), Spanish Friar, and Love 
Triumphant, and in his later years repented, saying, — " for 
though the comical parts are diverting, and the serious 
moving, yet they are of an unnatural mingle : for mirth and 
gravity destroy each other, and are no more to be allowed 
for decent than a gay widow laughing in a mourning 

1 Preface to the Faithful Shepherdess. 
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habit." x The tragi-comedy was not without a certain 
vogue among the writers of heroic plays, but it was of much 
less importance than what I have called the incomplete 
tragedy. This differs from the types before the closing of 
the theatres and seems to be a natural accommodation of the 
tragi-comedy to the demands of the heroic play. In the 
ideal heroic play, the hero must not be killed ; it would be a 
paradox for a man like Almanzor to go down to his grave at 
the close of the play. Maximin, being a villain, should 
meet a villain's reward ; but a hero must rise above unto- 
ward fate and win his love. That is essential to his heroic 
character. But in doing so it is inevitable that he clash with 
enemies, who being villains must be punished, and that with 
death ; whether their death is due directly to him or not seems 
to be immaterial. Now, the tragi-comedy was hardly strong 
enough for the passions of this heroically developed character ; 
what was needed was that the tragic part should become real 
tragedy and the comedy remain with its happy ending for the 
lovers, but without the vulgar fun of decadent or Restor- 
ation comedy. Accordingly, the forces that work against 
the lovers are brought to naught in the persons of the wicked 
king and qUeen. Each has usually gone too far to be saved 
by repentance alone, though Aurengzebe's father is a case of 
such salvation. Boabdelin falls in battle that his wife may 
be free to marry Almanzor. The Indian Queen repents in 
time to give the hero a chance to kill the villain Traxalla, 
and then, when she sees her love is hopeless, she stabs her- 
self. So the enemies of the lovers in the Indian Emperor 
die. The intensity of their passions which lead to death is 
on a par with the overpowering love of the hero and the 
heroine. This intensity of passion is further shown in the 
fate of the unfortunate rival ; in the Indian Queen he slays 

1 ' Parallel of Poetry and Painting,' in Essays, n, 147. 
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himself; in Tyrannic Love he invites and receives death by 
his attack on the tyrant. So the unfortunate Melisinda in 
Aurengzebe will sacrifice herself on her husband's pyre as an 
end to the sufferings she endured through his neglect. More- 
over, death is always imminent for both hero and heroine up 
to the very close of the play. Then they are free because 
death has descended on their enemies. They are always in 
greater danger of death than they are in the tragi-comedy. 
Consequently death for the others is more imperative. 

To scenes calling for such exalted emotions it was 
natural that Dryden should not care to add the buffoonery 
or even the salacious dialogues and compromising situations 
of his comedies. There is a falling off in intensity in the 
heroic part of the Maiden Queen and a still greater in that of 
Marriage a la Mode, which is in direct proportion to the 
increase in the comedy. When the two mighty topics of 
love and valor were the theme, there was such a concen- 
tration of interest about them that all indecent frivolity was 
done away with. Just enough comedy was retained to 
relieve to some extent the superlative seriousness of the 
heroic. 

II. CHARACTERIZATION. 

It has already been intimated that the characterization in 
the heroic play is very slight. It was shown that no attempt 
is made to build plot about character, that plot consists of a 
series of happenings, more or less theatric in nature, and 
without any vital connection with each other or with the 
characters figuring in them. The relation of plot to charac- 
ter is casual, not inevitable ; the hero of one play differs very 
little from that of another ; the heroines are practically of 
one type, and the minor characters have still less individu- 
ality. No psychological interest attaches itself to any one 
personage in the strictly heroic play, since the dramath 
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personae are not individuals but types. The characters, 
moreover, are not made to express themselves, but are 
revealed by the words of others. 1 Almanzor is described as 
the great unknown in the opening scene of the Conquest of 
Granada, thus preparing for his entry later. This procedure 
follows that in Beaumont and Fletcher. Melantius gives 
such a description of Amintor in the Maid's Tragedy, and 
later Lysippus similarly describes the conduct and character 
of Aspatia. In the opening of Aurengzebe we have descrip- 
tions of the emperor and his sons, just as in Philaster we 
have a detailed account of Bellario. This method of charac- 
terization is equally common in the heroic and the romantic 
drama. It is easier to present some idea of a character by 
describing him in the mouths of others than to make him 
reveal himself by his own words and deeds. Both the 
heroic and the romantic plays sacrifice psychological interest 
in character to theatric bustle. 

THE HERO. 

1. The most important personage in the heroic play is 
naturally the hero, and he is the same in one play of 
Dryden's as in any of the others, with differences only in 
the intensity of the heroic qualities. The heroes of Orrery's 
plays are very like one another and do not differ much from 
those of Dryden's. Otway's Don Carlos and Alcibiades are 
much alike, but they are not fashioned on quite the same 
conventional pattern as Dryden's heroes. The hero, who 
may be represented by Almanzor, that crowning glory of 
the type, is a man of royal or noble birth, as indeed are 
all the characters, of splendid presence, of surpassing valor 
and self-confidence. He falls in love after the play 

1 This Dryden approves of in his criticism of Jonson. See ' Essay of 
Dramatic Poesy,' in Essays, I, 87. 

12 
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begins and continues to love most constantly and devotedly. 
He sets no limit to what he can do. In his own esti- 
mation Heaven above and the earth beneath can furnish 
forth no being capable of resisting him effectually. With 
him on their side no men need fear ; with him against them, 
no men need hope. To Abdalla Almanzor says : — 

But at my ease thy destiny I send 
By ceasing from this hour to be thy friend. 
Like heaven, I need but only to stand still, 
And not concurring in thy life, I kill. 1 

So he conducts himself throughout the play, bringing victory 
to whichever side he favors, till in the battle with the 
Spaniards he is deserted by his troops and is about to engage 
the Duke of Arcos, when their relationship of father and 
son is supernaturally revealed to each. Then he becomes 
one with the victorious Spaniards. Notwithstanding these 
feats of valor, however, he is several times overpowered and 
forced to submit like any ordinary man to the will of the 
king. Moreover, it is not through anything the hero does 
that Boabdelin, the great obstacle to his love, is killed ; that 
fortunate event happens in the battle with the Spaniards, 
when Almanzor was fighting for Boabdelin. This contrast 
between what the hero says and what he actually does is 
brought out more strikingly in some of the other plays. 
Montezuma in the Indian Queen is not satfed by his valor 
from danger of death but by the sudden repentance of the 
Queen. Maximin, a very wicked hero, had declared : — 

Look to it, god's ! for you the aggressors are, 
Keep you your rain and sunshine in your skies, 
And I' 11 keep back my flame and sacrifice. 
Your trade of heaven shall soon be at a stand, 
And all your goods lie dead upon your hand. 2 

1 i C. of O., hi :i. 
s Tyr. Love, v : i. 
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No sooner has he uttered this blasphemous speech than 
Placidius stabs him to death. In the same play the good 
hero and the heroine are saved by the dagger of Placidius 
and the entry of the soldiers. It is only an accident, not 
anything her lover could do, that saves Cydaria from death 
in the Indian Emperor. It is not Aurengzebe that saves his 
beloved from the jealous Nourmahal, but his hitherto bitter 
rival, now repentant and dying. In those plays which end 
tragically, the contrast between the hero's boastful words 
and his inability to bring about a happy termination is still 
greater. Such is the case of Dryden's Maximin, and of 
Settle's Cambyses, who says : — 

I taught the Egyptian god mortality. 1 

and later on learns mortality himself. Durfey's Moaran 

declares : — 

Why, what has Fate to do with me ? 

I am controuler of my Destiny ; 

Let such as fear to die call chance unkind ; 

My fate is as immortal as my mind : 2 

but he is powerless to save his beloved. 

It seems to be largely a matter of chance in any case 
whether the Ikto shall end in peace or in death. The hero, 
in fine, is a person who says much, and appears to do much, 
but who, when the work of bringing about a happy issue is 
analyzed, does not accomplish much. 

The love of the hero is as extravagant as his vaunted 
valor. Its beginning is sudden and violent. It knows no 
restraint; it also knows no progression. The hero is as 
mighty a lover at the beginning as at the end of the action. 
He will admit no obstacles as insurmountable to the attainment 
of his love, yet he by no means always overcomes them. 



yses, I : 1. 
2 Siege of Memphis, I. 
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Sometimes his love prevents his removing obstacles, as when 
his mistress will not let him violate honor to attain her love. 
Thus Almahide will not let Almanzor do anything against 
Boabdelin which might remove the husband and open a way 
for the lover. The lover must obey his mistress's commands 
to the letter. Love is preeminent in the mind and heart of 
the hero. Only very rarely is it esteemed less than honor. 
The hero will endure all things for love; he will go to 
prison, suffer death, before he will yield to the love of 
another, even though it be that of his queen. He is true to 
his beloved always. In one case, that in Marriage d la 
Mode, the hero refuses to obey his beloved when her com- 
mands mean his sacrificing his love. She forbids him to take 
up arms against her father, when in this way only he can 
win her and secure for himself the throne her father is 
unjustly depriving him of. When she declares she will 
reveal his designs, he quietly puts her under arrest. Usually, 
however, the heroine's word is law to the hero. When she 
dies, he follows. Moaran in Durfey's Siege of Memphis is a 
remarkable exception, in that he will follow honor and no 
longer love, when he sees his beloved Amasis stabbed by her 
sister, the queen. 

That the hero of these plays is not entirely a copy of the 
hero of the French romances nor a complete creation of 
the heroic dramatist will be clear after an examination of the 
hero of the romantic plays of Beaumont and Fletcher. This 
hero is much the same in all these plays. In fact, as 
Thorndike remarks, "Philaster, A.mintor, and Leucippus 1 
are so absolutely alike that they could, so far as they have 
any personality, readily be exchanged. . . . Thierry and 
Arbaces 2 present a somewhat different type, in which un- 
governable passion is largely emphasized." 3 Now there are 

1 In Philaster, Maid's Tragedy, and Cupid's Mevenge respectively. 

2 In Thierry and Tkeodorel and A King and, No King respectively. 

3 Op. tit., p. 123. 
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many respects in which Philaster is the forebear of the heroic 
hero. He is as boastful as the best of Dryden's boastful 
heroes. He declares with the voice of Almanzor : — 

I never yet saw enemy that look'd 

So dreadfully but that I thought myself 

As great a basilisk as he ; or spake 

So horribly, but that I thought my tongue 

Bore thunder underneath, as much as his. 1 

He has a supreme scorn for others. Never" for a moment 
does he doubt his own ability to crush anyone he encounters. 
He fears not even thunder, the voice of Jove; how much 
less does he fear the villain Pharamond. Obstacles that 
stand between him and the attainment of his purpose are 
but as steps by which he may mount ; they never bar his 
progress : — 

Set hills on hills betwixt me and the man 

That utters this [falsehood], and I will scale them all.' 

The violence of his passions finds vent in words of denuncia- 
tion which suggest the heroic; it is the same rage that 
possesses Almanzor. So, too, his love is strong and passion- 
ate. It starts out suddenly, and at once reaches the height 
of passion, where it is turned into raging jealousy. While 
suffering from the pangs of jealousy, Philaster cries out : — 

Love me like lightning, let me be embraced 
And kissed by scorpions, or adore the eyes 
Of basilisks, rather than trust the tongues 
Of hell-bred women ! . . . . 3 

This is the tone and temper of the heroic hero. The latter, 
however, does not suffer jealousy to such a degree that it 
becomes the leading motif of the play. With him it is 
usually trivial and of short duration. In the same way 

•PM. , i : ii. 'Phil. , in : i. »PM. , iv : iii. 
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Arbaces proclaims the wonders he has done ; his greatness 
surpasses all about him ; his self-assurance is boundless : — 

If thou didst mean to flatter, and should' at utter 
Words in my praise that thou thought'st impudence 
My deeds should make 'em modest. 1 

Like Maximin he arrogates to himself divine power : — 

She [his supposed sister] is no kin to me, nor shall she he ; 
If she were ever, I create her none. 2 

His love for his supposed sister is sudden and overwhelm- 
ing ; it is as intense as any love in the heroic play, and with 
it is the terrible consciousness of sin. He kisses Panthea 
and feels at once the thrill of love which he is powerless to 
resist. He is as much a victim to his love as any heroic 
hero to his nobler passion. He seeks expression for his 
feelings in the impossible ; he would do what he knows is 
not in human power and so free himself from the tyranny 
of the moral law. Thierry's attitude towards his beloved is 
the same as that of the heroic hero. In the anguish after 
his discovery that the woman he should sacrifice is his wife, 
he exclaims : — 

Stay I dares any 
Presume to shed a tear before me ; or 
Ascribe that worth unto themselves, to merit, 
To do so for her ? I have done ; now on. 3 

And this is characteristic of his love for his wife, and 
equally characteristic of heroic love. 

The hero is very pure and noble, but his good qualities are 
conventional ; he is as much a type as the heroic hero. There 
is no fine shading in characterization. He possesses no 
individuality which marks him from the heroes of the other 
plays. His resemblance to the heroic hero is further seen 

l KandN.K., l:i. % Ibid., m : i. 

3 Thier. and Theod., iv : ii. 
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in his utter inability to bring about the happy solution. 
Philaster and Arbaces who boast so fluently accomplish 
nothing. Id fact, they have been called "lily-livered 
heroes," a title which they deserve better perhaps than the 
heroic heroes. Arbaces is ready to say what he will do, but 
others solve his difficulty ; Philaster poses very heroically 
but is singularly unheroic in his conduct ; Thierry is a mere 
tool in the hands of his mother and her agents. The heroic 
play attempts to improve on this lily-livered type, and still 
further inflates the hero's boastfulness and piles extrava- 
gance upon extravagance. The result is that the hero of 
the later plays fights well, turns the scale of battle with his 
arm alone, makes a tremendous commotion, and yet can be 
captured, ignominiously treated, and granted the desire of 
his heart only through the agency of others. In this respect 
the heroic play is a development of the romantic. 

THE HEROINE. 

2. Corresponding to the hero is the heroine. Typically 
she is eminently pure and noble just as the hero is. There 
is no shading in the picture the dramatist draws of her. 
She loves ardently but never so as to imperil her virtue or 
even to violate the strict laws of morality enjoined by the 
heroic play. She stands for purity of conduct when her 
lover would sacrifice all for love. She upholds honor ; he 
thinks only of love. She maintains complete ascendency 
over her lover so that he is forced to do as she says. She 
would never consent to violate convention, as Juliet does, in 
order to gain her love; nor will she allow her lover to. 
Indeed, the heroine is as strictly a conventional type as 
the hero. 

The heroine of the romantic play is likewise very good. 
She has the same supreme love for the hero, the same con- 
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stancy in face of clanger, as the heroine of the heroic play. 
But she differs in her attitude towards her lover. She is 
not lord over him as the later heroine is ; she does not 
command his conduct like Almahide or Indamora. Arethusa, 
Panthea, and Ordella are wholly at the mercy of their lovers. 
Their attitude is one of virtuous submission to whatever may 
be the passion of their lords. They are as strictly conven- 
tional in their way as the heroines of the heroic plays are. 
Their conventionality is that of highly sentimental maidens 
or wives, not of imperious mistresses. Except in the most 
general characteristics the heroine of the heroic play bears 
but slight resemblance to the heroine of the romantic. 

THE LOVE-LORN MAIDEN. 

3. The character of the love-lorn maiden was fairly 
popular in the heroic play. She is the heroine proper of 
the Maiden Queen; in Tyrannic Love she appears as Valeria, 
who is in love with the hero Porphyrius ; in Marriage a la 
Mode she is Amalthea, favored by the king for his supposed 
son Leonidas, but soon resigned to the realization that 
Leonidas does not love her; and in Aurengzebe Melisinda 
supplies the type, since she is deserted by her husband and 
mourns for his love throughout the play. Degenerate off- 
shoots from this type may possibly be the wicked women 
who make unsuccessful suit to the lovers. They are present 
in nearly every properly constructed heroic play, and they 
are as unfortunate in their love-making and as sentimental 
often in their conception of love as the love-lorn maidens 
proper. The unfortunate maid herself is of a nobler type, 
self-sacrificing, long-suffering, and sentimental to a degree. 
Her end in Dryden is usually tragic, as is also the wicked 
woman's. The maiden queen gives up her own love for the 
sake of the true lovers, when, too, she had them both in her 
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power. Valeria renounces Porphyrius to save him from the 
wrath of her father, the emperor. Amalthea arranges a 
meeting between the hero, whom she loves, and the heroine, 
his beloved. Melisinda endures all things at the hands of 
her unfaithful husband and then sacrifices herself on his 
funeral pyre. All these are sentimental enough. Valeria, 
the forlorn maiden in Orrery's Black Prince, is disguised as 
a boy and waits in attendance on or near her former lover 
till the action of the play is near its close, when she is 
compelled to reveal herself; then the unexpected happens 
and she regains her lover. 

This type is more fully represented in the romantic play. 
Aspatia, 1 Urania, 2 and Euphrasia 3 love hopelessly; Spaconia, 4 
Panthea, 4 and Arethusa 3 suffer much at the hands of the men 
they love, but ultimately marry them and are happy. The 
former type is found in Dryden's women ; the latter in 
Orrery's Valeria. The work of Beaumont and Fletcher 
in the development of this type has thus been indicated : — 
"They intensely sentimentalized the character. They em- 
phasized over and over again the purity, the meekness, the 
utter self-abnegation of these maidens. They were made 
eager to serve when they could not marry and supremely 
devoted under the most discouraging circumstances. . . . 
For pure sentimentality Viola in Twelfth Night is a saucy 
school girl in comparison with the watery-eyed Aspatia. 
The type had never before been presented so elaborately and 
with such exaggeration. . . . Just what charm this style of 
girl exercised on the stage is, however, difficult to explain, 
nor is it necessary. All we need to remember is that they 
have little individuality, that they are utterly romantic, 
utterly removed from life, dependent for their charm almost 
entirely on the poetry with which they are described ; and 

1 Maid's Tragedy, * Cupid's Revenge. 

3 Philaster. * King and No King. 
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further, that they form one of the most distinguishing 
features of the Beaumont-Fletcher romances." 1 

It would be strange if this type should not persist along- 
side of others into the heroic plays. The characters in 
Dryden and Orrery, to go no further, are in a somewhat less 
degree the same with those in Beaumont and Fletcher. 
They possess no qualities not in the earlier characters. The 
main difference is that they are not invested in the same 
poetic beauty as in the earlier plays. They survive from 
the romantic play ; they do not in any way develop the type. 

THE UNSUCCESSFUL RIVAL. 

4. The unsuccessful rival is the male counterpart of the 
lovelorn maiden. He appears as Acacis in the Indian Queen, 
as Orbellan in the Indian Emperor, as Placidius in Tyrannic 
Love, as Abdelmelech in the Conquest of Oranada, as Arga- 
leon in Marriage a la Mode, and as Arimant in Aurengzebe; 
as Tudor in Henry V, as King John in the Black Prince, 
and in dual form as Mustapha and Zanger in Mustapha. 
Now, nearly all these characters are extremely sentimental, 
and except Orbellan, Argaleon, and King John are very 
noble and self-sacrificing. Acacis slays himself on the mere 
assurance of his beloved's pity ; Placidius takes a sure way 
to his own death by slaying the king ; both know their love 
is hopeless and that life contains nothing to justify their 
continued existence. Usually these characters do all they 
can to help the hero, either in chivalrous obedience to their 
beloved or from generous friendship for the accepted lover. 

This character as developed hardly exists in the romantic 
plays. Pharamond in Philaster is not much of a rival and is 
not in the least sentimental. He is like Argaleon in Marriage 

1 Thorndike, p. 122 f. 
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a la Mode, who is favored by the king and is most effect- 
ually put in his place by both hero and heroine. Phara- 
mond and Argaleon are generously treated by the hero, 
when the wheel is come full circle and he has it in his 
power to treat them as he will. The sentimental rival is a 
counterpart to the sentimental lovelorn maiden. Just as 
Dryden in his version of the Tempest creates a counterpart 
to Miranda in Hippolito, " one that never saw woman," and 
gave Miranda a sister Dorinda, and Caliban a sister Sycorax, 
so in these plays he and his fellows follow the same principle, 
and furnish a masculine counterpart to the forlorn maiden 
who was left over from the romantic play. The extreme 
sentimentality of the character betrays its relation to the 
highly sentimental Aspatia, Urania, Euphrasia, and the rest. 

THE EVIL WOMEN. 

5. In strong contrast to the good women are the evil 
women of the heroic play. They are always persons of 
high authority, who are capable of carrying out their evil 
intentions. They fell in love with the hero, make proposals 
of love to him, and are rejected. Henceforth their aim is 
to destroy the heroine, whom the hero loves. Their own 
marriage relations do not stand in the way of their intention to 
gratify their passion ; their husbands or paramours are usually 
at the same time making equally unsuccessful love to 
the heroine. The queens in the Indian Queen, Indian Em- 
peror, and Aurengzebe are all very much alike ; they fall 
suddenly in love with the hero and constitute a dangerous 
obstacle to his love. The first two repent in their dying 
moment ; the last burns up in a raving passion. Lyndaraxa 
in the Conquest of Granada differs somewhat from the queens 
in that she belongs to the subplot and is engaged in playing 
off her two lovers against each other for the gratification of 
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her ambition. She also manages to propose love to Almanzor, 
with the usual result. Ultimately she meets a just death at 
the hand of her noble lover. The wicked women in Otway's 
plays are of the same kind. Eboli plots against the life of 
Don Carlos, when her love is rejected. She is wounded to 
death and dies but not before she has dragged the queen and 
Don Carlos down to death. In the same way the queen 
makes love to Alcibiades and is repulsed; but she has 
already poisoned the heroine, who dies in the presence of the 
hero. He stabs himself and the queen cheats the gallows 
by suicide. The type does not appear in Orrery's plays. 

The wicked women are recognized as a distinct type in 
the Beaumont-Fletcher romances. 1 They do not play the 
same r6le as their counterpart in the heroic play, but in 
point of character they are closely related. Megra in 
Philaster is much the same as Eboli in Don Carlos, in that 
she is quite shameless in her passion and utterly ruthless 
in accomplishing her revenge. The villainy of the queen- 
mothers in Thierry and Theodoret and A King and No King 
is directed against their son and supposed son respectively, 
not against any hero who had rejected their love. In this, 
however, they show the same ruthlessness and murderous 
intentions that the queens in the heroic plays do. They 
confess adultery with brazen faces and would commit murder 
without turning a hair. Evadne differs from the women of 
the heroic play except in her repentance and her atonement 
and suicide ; herein she resembles the Indian Queen. Other- 
wise she is without a counterpart in the heroic plays. The 
situation, so popular in the heroic play, in which the wicked 
queen makes unsuccessful suit to the hero is not paralleled 
in the Beaumont-Fletcher plays. The nearest approach to 
it is, perhaps, in the Double Marriage, where Martia proposes 

1 Thorndike, p. 123. 
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marriage to the hero, is accepted, and is actually married. 
Then he repents of his deed and deserts her. From that 
follows the tragedy of the play, the deaths of the hero and 
his first wife, and the murder of his second. In all these 
cases the women are painted consistently black ; their charac- 
ters in both heroic and romantic plays are redeemed by 
nothing, unless an occasional deathbed repentance be counted 
as redemption. 

THE WICKED MEN. 

6. Corresponding to the wicked queen is the wicked 
king. He appears as the paramour Traxalla in the Indian 
Queen, as Montezuma in the Indian Emperor, as Maximin 
in Tyrannic Love, as Polydamas in Marriage a la Mode, 
in a weak form as Boabdelin in the Conquest of Granada, 
and as the Emperor and Morat in Aurengzebe. These persons 
make unsuccessful love to the heroine — Boabdelin wins the 
hand but not the heart of Almahide — and seek to destroy 
whatever obstacle is in the way of their love. Similar 
characters are in Otway's and some of Orrery's plays. 

In the romantic plays there are certain resemblances to 
these characters. The king in the Maid's Tragedy, Martius 
in the Triumph of Honour, suggest the more conventionalized 
villain of the later plays. The type was, however, not 
formed in the romantic play. It may be regarded as another 
counterpart of a well-established type in the romantic play, 
in this case that of the wicked women. The balance of 
characters is a mark of the heroic play and stands, of course, 
for extreme artificiality as against the freer treatment of the 
romantic. 

III. LOVE AND HONOR. 

The situation developed in the Conquest of Granada is the 
occasion of a conflict between the hero, who stands primarily 
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for love, and the heroine, who is time to honor. This con- 
flict shows itself in their conduct as well as in their frequent 
"disputes." The same situation confronts the queen and 
her lover in Tyrannic Love as well as the lovers in the 
Indian Emperor, Marriage a la Mode, and Aurengzebe. In 
all these cases the heroine regards herself as bound by moral 
ties to the persons opposing the hero. Almahide is betrothed 
and later married to Boabdelin; Berenice is the wife of 
Maximin; Cydaria and Palmyra are the daughters respec- 
tively of Montezuma and Polydamas, and therefore differ in 
point of view from their lovers, and Indamora cannot over- 
look Aurengzebe's duty as a son. In Henry V Tudor has 
to decide between his friendship for his king and his love 
for Katherine, whom the king also loves. King John has 
the same problem in the Black Prince. In Tryphon there are 
three pairs of lovers and the man in each pair has to decide 
between his love and some pressing emotion or duty. The 
situation in Don Carlos is the same as that in the Conquest of 
Granada, except that the end is tragic. The "dispute" 
concerning the respective demands of love and honor is very 
artificial and stilted and is made even more so by the 
stychomythic form in which it is frequently put. It retards 
the action, often when action is most demanded. This 
"amatory battledore and shuttlecock," as Saintsbury calls 
it, will break in upon the progress of the plot, which 
cannot move till the lovers have settled their dispute to their 
satisfaction. In few of these plays does the conflict ever 
resolve itself into an absolute choice between love and honor. 
A convenient death in Dry den's plays resolves the question 
of honor, or the force of circumstances removes responsi- 
bility) a compromise puts the troubled rival of Orrery's 
plays at his ease ; and death swallows up love and honor in 
Otway's. One feels that all such disputing is the vainest of 
dead literary fashions. 
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This problem plays no such part in the romances, though 
it appears in several of them. In A King and No King it 
is the problem of the play in that the king must choose 
between loving his sister and preserving his honor and hers. 
A fortunate discovery saves him from making a decision. 
In the Triumph of Honour the wife remains constant in 
honor, while the husband wavers between honor as repre- 
sented by his wife's chastity, and honor as represented by 
her obligation to fulfil a thoughtless vow. A somewhat 
similar case is that of Ordella in Thierry and Theodoret; she 
is ready to sacrifice her life for her husband's honor as 
involved in the fulfilment of his vow, while he refuses to do 
violence to his love by fulfilling his vow. This is not the 
conventional conflict between love and honor, but it is plainly 
allied to it. This matter of love and honor had not become 
crystallized into a convention in the romantic plays. The 
conflict was only slight, incidental, not by any means a 
recognized dramatic situation. Hotspur felt the fascination 
of honor, but never saw in it a foe to love. The discreet 
Falstaff made fun of it. Indeed there was a tendency to 
make fun of this extravagant honor. Nicodemus in the 
Triumph of Honour says : — 

Honour pricks ;— 
And, sutler, now I come with thwacks and th wicks. 1 

This disrespectful treatment of honor persisted into the heroic 
play and voices the hero's opposition to the enemy of love. 
Aurengzebe says : — 

Honour which only does the name advance 
Is the mere raving madness of romance. 2 

It is not till we reach the heroic play that we find a 
recognized opposition of love to honor, and then love is 
given the preference. The dispute, too, is a later develop- 

'Sci. 

2 Aurengzebe, n : i. See also Chase : The English Heroic Play, pp. 124 f. 
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ment ; it can hardly be regarded as existing in the romantic 
play. 

IV. STAGE EFFECTS. 

As a further means of winning popular approval the 
heroic dramatists, especially Dryden, furnished forth their 
plays with stage effects of a largely spectacular and in some 
cases sensational nature. This is quite in keeping with the 
effective situations and denouements already noted as charac- 
teristic of both the heroic and the romantic plays, though of 
a less artistic order. Theatric effectiveness must be gained 
by somewhat adventitious scenic effects and startling situations 
as well as by events arising more directly out of the plot. 
These theatric effects may be roughly grouped as (a) singing 
and dancing followed by a sudden change sometimes in vio- 
lent contrast to what preceded ; (b) an incantation in which 
the future is darkly revealed somewhat in the semblance of 
a masque; (c) torture scenes and scenes of combat. Evi- 
dently much care was spent on these scenes so that the 
representation might meet the design of the author. In 
the Indian Queen (in, i) " Zempoalla appears seated upon 
her slaves in triumph, and the Indians, as to celebrate the 
victory, advance in a warlike dance ; in the midst of which 
triumph, Acacis and Montezuma fall in upon them." The 
two men enter to demand Orazia and her father from the 
queen. Still more effective is the situation in the Indian. 
Emperor (iv, ii), which is thus described : "A pleasant grotto 
discovered ; in it a fountain spouting ; round about it Vas- 
quez, Pizarro, and other Spaniards, lying carelessly unarmed, 
and by them many Indian women, one of which sings the 
following song [Song] . After the song two Spaniards arise, 
and dance a saraband with castanietas : At the end of which 
Guyomar and his Indians enter, and, ere the Spaniards, can 
recover their swords, seize them." This bit of stage-craft 
ends in the release in the same scene of the Spaniards on 
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their promising Odmar, one of the Indians, to secure him a 
woman he loves. The scene is .given an importance in the 
plot it does not deserve, though it is not wholly extraneous. 
The Zambra dance in i Conquest of Granada (ni, i) is 
followed immediately by " a tumultuous noise of drums and 
trumpets" and by the entrance of Ozmyn, who announces 
the enemy at the gate. In the second part (iv, iii) Espe- 
ranza's song is followed immediately by the appearance of 
the ghost of Almanzor's mother, who warns her son against 
"known crimes of lawless love." There was therefore a 
double gain, first, in the rather picturesque setting for the 
song and in the beauty of the song and the dance, and, 
second, in the violent contrast produced by the irruption of 
persons who completely changed the character of the scene. 1 
In the incantation scenes there is a mixture of the masque 
and the ghost scenes. In the Indian Queen (hi, ii) Zem- 
poalla consults a conjuror, who summons the spirits to reveal 
the future. Thereupon the God of Dreams rises to warn 
her against seeking to know the future. This so dejects the 
queen that the conjuror calls the aerial spirits to " bring her 
soul back to its harmony." Their song fails, however, to 
compose her, and she leaves the cell with threats of destruc- 
tion. Somewhat more elaborate is the scene enacted in the 
Indian Emperor (n, i), where Montezuma seeks the aid of 
the High Priest in an endeavor to know Almeria's mind. 
One spirit foretells disaster, whereupon the Priest summons 
a more favorable spirit, who predicts happiness which is 
conditional on conduct. Then unsummoned the ghosts of 
Traxalla and Acacis arise and point out Montezuma, though 
why Acacis, who had always been a faithful friend to Monte- 
zuma, should in spirit shape seek to terrify him is not clear. 
At any rate they both fail, but when the "ghost of the 
Indian Queen rises betwixt the ghosts, with a dagger in her 

1 Compare too the simple form of the Masque in Marriage & la Mode, 
IV : iii. 

13 
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breast," his hair grows stiff, his eyeballs roll. Her prophecy 
is equally terrifying. The speeches of some of the super- 
natural beings are in lyric measure in keeping with the 
characters of the speakers, and thus suggestive of the masque. 

In Tyrannic Love (iv, i) the masque effect is more de- 
veloped. The scene is an Indian cave. Nigrinus, the 
conjuror, enters " with two drawn swords, held upward in 
his hands," and summons the spirits Nakar and Damilcar, 
who carry on a lyric dialogue when descending in clouds ; 
when the clouds part, Nakar flies up and Damilcar down. 
The latter gives riddling responses to the questions put to 
him, and then stamps, whereupon St. Catharine is revealed to 
them and "a scene of a Paradise is discovered," while the 
spirit sings. "At the end of the song a Dance of Spirits. 
After which Amariel, the guardian angel of S. Catharine, 
descends to soft music, with a flaming sword. The spirits 
crawl off the stage amazedly, and Damilcar runs to a corner 
of it." Damilcar cringes while Amariel denounces him. 
The verse in which the spirits speak is in lyric measure in 
keeping with their supernatural character. 

Somewhat allied tc these scenes are the torture scenes 
in the Indian Queen (v, i), the Indian Emperor (v, ii), and 
Alcibiades (v), the spectacle of the torture wheel destroyed 
by the angel in Tyrannic Love (v, i), the grand display of 
the fight for the honor of Almahide between her champions 
and her traducers in n Conquest of Granada (v, ii). Ghost 
scenes are no more the property of the heroic play than of 
other classes of serious plays. All these stage effects are for 
the most part not essential to the action, though they are not 
detached from the action. Their purpose is primarily to 
interest by an appeal to easily awakened emotions, such as a 
fondness for lyric dialogue and song, for the spectacle of 
supernatural beings appearing «nd disappearing, for the sight 
of men writhing in torture, for the splendor of a tourney at 
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arms, and the like. Primarily these things interest the 
spectator, secondarily they bear some relation, more or less 
intimate, to the development of the action. They are artifi- 
cial expedients to enhance interest in the heroic play. 

Now the idea of these devices was not new to the heroic 
dramatists. The masque was a favorite form of dramatic 
entertainment in the years 1608-1611, and, says Thorndike, 
"there can be no doubt that Beaumont and Fletcher turned 
to them for stage pageantry .... In the Four Plays, the 
various deities that descend and ascend, the numerous pro- 
cessions, and the curious machinery where ' the mist ariseth 
and the rocks remove/ are all like similar performances in 
the court masques." l Likewise it is pointed out that in 
other plays of Beaumont and Fletcher, eighteen in all, the 
masque appears to a greater or less extent. The masque in 
the Humorous Lieutenant (iv, iii) is exactly of the kind we 
find in Dryden's plays ; other plays have masque-like scenes 
of similar nature. The Maid's Tragedy has a complete 
masque of more pretensions than anything in Dryden. It is 
evident that these scenes as they appear in Beaumont and 
Fletcher's and Shakspere's romantic plays may readily be 
considered as the model of corresponding scenes in the heroic 
plays. There are gods and supernatural beings ascending 
and descending, incantations and prophecies of the future, 
dances by goddesses, nymphs, shepherds, and the like, songs, - 
and fine spectacular effects. The lyric measure of the verse 
and the musical effects link these scenes with the masque on 
the one hand and with corresponding scenes in the heroic plays 
on the other. The torture scenes, the tourney, and the dance 
are an outcome in the more artificial drama of the desire for 
effects that appeal for instant approval, and are not the 
direct development of situations in the romantic plays. 

James W. Tuppee. 
1 Op. tit., p. 131. 



